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mountains is reflected in the irregularity of their ranges and ridges; as
may be seen in the Alps, Rockies, and Himalayas.

How Mountains are Carved: Valleys. Only rarely is the present form
of mountains due to the faulting, folding, and crumpling that they have
passed through. These processes are very slow according to human stand-
ards. Hence, even while they are in progress, rivers and to a much less
extent glaciers have a chance to carve valleys and carry away enormous
amounts of rocks. So far has this process gone that among the Rocky
Mountains only rarely is it easy to detect the original form due to move-
ments of the earth's crust. Every little stream, and even every tiniest
rivulet formed during a shower, carries away part of the substance of the
mountains and tends to form a valley. No matter how hard the rock may
be, a river or even a small stream can eventually carve a valley thousands
of feet deep and then with the help of its tributaries can widen that valley
and reduce the steepness of its slopes until finally the very mountain tops
melt down. I As this process goes on the mountains become low and rounded
like the White Mountains and the Adirondacks. The only parts that still
stand high are those where the rock is particularly hard and resistant. Such
mountains are called residual, and any one of them may be called a monad-
noc\ after a mountain of that name in southern New Hampshire.

During the early stages of their life history, when the valleys are
steep-sided and often very deep and precipitous, and when parts of
the form due to the original uplift of the crust are still visible, moun-
tains are spoken of as young. When the original topographic forms are
nearly or quite gone, but the slopes are still very steep and rocky, the
influences upon transportation and other human activities are at their
greatest, as may be seen in many parts of the Andes. In time, however,
the valleys begin to widen, the slopes become less steep, and the original
form due to uplift disappears, as has happened in the Rockies. When the
slopes, although still steep, are mostly covered with soil instead of bare
rock, the mountains are fully mature. Their effect on civilization, how-
ever, is still very pronounced. Even when they become old with gentle
slopes, wide valleys, and no great height, this still remains true to a
certain extent. In their final stages, however, the mountains are worn
so low that they are reduced to a peneplain, that is, almost to a plain.
They then form a low rolling country with only a few monadnocks rising
here and there as in the Piedmont region of the Atlantic slope, and are
practically plains.

How Plains Are Formed. Plains are formed by the wearing down
of any kind of region to a gentle relief, or else by the deposition of
materials brought down from higher regions. Most plains are of this
latter sort. Some, such as the "high plains" of Colorado and Texas